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TELLING TIME WITH ATOMS 


Humble’s scientists are using radiocarbon dating to expand our 


geologic frontiers. Their goal: to further the search for oil 


NE day last year, along toward 

sundown, a young Humble geol- 
ogist turned up at the site being exca- 
vated for New Orleans’ new city hall 
and made a surprising request of the 
man in charge. 

The geologist pointed to a craggy, 
mud-caked stump—the battered re- 
mains of some ancient cypress—which 
had been unearthed a day or so before 
by the drag lines and bulldozers. Would 
it be all right, he asked, if he chopped 
a few chunks of wood from the stump? 

He went on to explain that Humble 
was making a study of recent sediments 
in the Mississippi delta. Wood from 
that stump, once its age was deter- 
mined, might help fill in some gaps in 
our geologic knowledge of the area. 

Permission was readily granted, and 
Humble’s “sidewalk oil hunter” got his 
samples of antique cypress. But he left 
behind some exceedingly puzzled on- 
lookers. One among them probably 
spoke for all when he later told a re- 
porter: “I'll tell you what I think. I 


figure guys like that just have to have 
something to do. You know?” 
Actually, there were sound economic 
reasons for the geologist’s interest in 
fragments from this Methuselah of a 
stump. The collection of such samples 
is an essential part of Humble’s work 
with radiocarbon dating—a method of 
using radioactive atoms to unveil the 
age of organic matter that died cen- 
turies ago. And the ultimate aim of 
this prying into the secrets of time is an 
expansion of our geologic frontiers— 


one which could very well lead to the 
discovery of more oil, or at least to a 
better knowledge of how oil is formed 
and how it becomes entrapped. 

In the case of the New Orleans 
stump, a piece of the long-buried cy- 
press was sent to the Humble Research 
Center in Houston where it was turned 
over to two young geochemists who 
specialize in radiocarbon work. They 
proceeded to put the sample through 
a series of complex chemical and elec- 
tronic tests. The end result was a clear 
“time signal” from the atomic clock 
known as Carbon 14—a radioactive 
teller of time built into all living things 
and one which keeps ticking away for 
thousands of years after death. 

This particular piece of kindling 
from Louisiana’s forest primeval, the 
Humble scientists reported, was 1200 
years old, plus or minus a hundred 
vears. 

To the petroleum geologist, a vital 
statistic of this kind is of much more 
than antiquarian interest. It has an im- 


Like smokestacks rising incongruously from the sea, legs of mobile 
drilling platform form interesting backdrop for landing helicopter. 
























































After death of organism, Carbon 14 
starts disintegrating and reverting 
to nitrogen. Proportion of radio- 
carbon to ordinary carbon reveals age 


Question: 
Answer: 
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: It all starts with cosmic 


What is radiocarbon dating? 


Radiocarbon dating is a scien- 
tific tool that determines the age of 
carbon-containing materials up to a 
limit of about 40,000 years. A by- 
product of the atomic research of 
World War II, it owes its usefulness 
to one simple fact: all living things 
are faintly radioactive. 


:What is the origin of this radio- 


activity? 

rays, those 
mysterious particles of high energy 
which are inc essantly bombarding the 
earth. When cosmic rays come streak- 
ing in from outer space, their im- 
pact on various atoms in our atmos- 
phere knocks loose high-energy 
fragments called neutrons. These 
neutrons react with nitrogen to form 
Carbon 14, a radioactive first cousin 
of ordinary carbon. Carbon 14, in 
turn, combines with oxygen to form 
radioactive carbon dioxide. 


: How is this radioactivity passed on to 


living things? 

Plants absorb radioactive carbon 
dioxide in the process of photosyn- 
thesis. Animals eat plants, thus ac- 
quiring radiocarbon. 


portant practical application. For once 
he knows the age of a sample, the geol- 
ogist can usually feel pretty sure about 
the age of the sediment in which the 
sample was found. And odd as it may 
seem, it is just such information about 
sediments—the storehouses of oil—that 
helps keep vour gas tank brimming 
with fuel. 

Radiocarbon dating helps provide 
this information. For example, it can 
give the geologist a complete and ac- 
curate chronological framework for se- 
lected sediments. It can reveal when 
these layers of the earth’s crust were 
laid down and it then becomes a sim- 
ple matter to calculate their rates and 
volumes of sedimentation. 

There is one hitch, of course, in that 
radiocarbon dating can only be ap- 
plied to Recent sediments. For in the 
immensity of geologic time, Carbon 
14’s practical maximum range of 400 
centuries—give or take a few—is not 
even a long weekend. It is equally true 
that practically all oil is found in for- 
mations that are much older than that. 








RADIOCARBON DATING—NATURE’S ATOMIC CLOCK 


Q: How does this radioactivity act as 


As 





an atomic clock? 

In a living organism, as in the atmos- 
phere, the proportion of radiocarbon 
to ordinary carbon is a constant. New 
radiocarbon is acquired just as fast 
as old radiocarbon is lost through 
nuclear disintegration. Once an or- 
ganism dies, the tiny atomic explo- 
sions that cause radiocarbon to revert 
to nitrogen continue at an immutable 
rate. Since no new Carbon 14 is be- 
ing brought in, the proportion of 
radiocarbon to ordinary carbon 
gradually changes. 


: How does this tell you the age of the 


sample? 


: Radiocarbon has a half life of 5600 


years. In other words, it takes that 
long for half of the radiocarbon in 
non-living material to disintegrate. 
Half of what’s left is lost during the 
next 5600 years, and so on, until at 
about 40,000 years, the proportion 
of radiocarbon to ordinary carbon 
becomes too small to measure. By 
using radiation counters and other 
electronic devices to measure the pro- 
portion of Carbon 14 in a sample, 
scientists can thus determine the age 
of the sample. 


Nevertheless, say the geologists, a 
study of Recent sediments can yield a 
great deal of valuable information 
about the way the more ancient beds 
were laid down. For geologists operate 
under the fundamental principle of 
“uniformitarianism.” This means that 
the processes active today are similar 
to those which operated in ancient 
times and were responsible for the cre- 
ation of oil-bearing sediments. 

Thus, by studying Recent deltaic 
sediments of the Mississippi River, and 
by using radiocarbon dating to get an 
accurate chronological framework, 
geologists can compute such important 
data as rates of sedimentation and the 
amount of compaction and subsidence 
during accumulation. Radiocarbon 
dating has already enabled geochemists 
to date the minute quantities of oil 
found in Recent deltaic sediments and 
to compute the amount believed to be 
present. 

All this explains why charred bones 
from some prehistoric barbecue, or an 
oyster shell that was shucked and dis- 

















First step in radiocarbon dating is to free the sample of 
all foreign matter. These are camel bones from North Texas. 


carded centuries ago, can arouse con- 
siderable interest nowadays among 
radiocarbon-minded geologists. 

In operation since 1954, Humble’s 
radiocarbon dating laboratory is still 
one of less than a dozen that have been 
set up so far in America. Currently, the 
lab can process one sample a working 
day. Up to now, its facilities have been 
mainly devoted to the study in which 
the New Orleans stump figured—that 
of the geology of the Mississippi delta. 

This study has involved intensive 
coring and digging on the delta. Scores 
of samples have been collected—peat 


Heat or acid treatment of sample produces small amount of 
carbon dioxide. This gas, containing Carbon 14, is drawn off. 


from buried marsh deposits, plant re- 
mains down to and including fibers 
and twigs, and many varieties of shells. 
Great care has been exercised in col- 
lecting these samples—and_necessar- 
ily so. 

“For a date,” says the geologist who 
has collected most of the samples for 
Humble’s delta project, “is no better 
than the sample from which it is 
taken.” 

For Old Man River, experience has 
shown, likes to play tricks on the un- 
wary. He often picks up a piece of 
wood of one age and deposits it in a 
sediment of an entirely different age. 





Sample is next burned in small electric furnace (as above) 
or, in case of calcium carbonate, reacted with citric acid. 


Or he may wash in humus of some 
other form of contemporary carbon 
and thus “contaminate” the sample. 

Knowing this, Humble’s geologists 
take the greatest of care to see that a 
sample is accurately identified as to 
exact depth, location, and relationship 
to what is above and below. In the 
laboratory, similar care is taken to free 
the sample of all extraneous carbon. A 
tree root of one date, for example, 
might have infiltrated much older or- 
ganic material. This could throw the 
dating process out of kilter. 

Since radiocarbon dating is also a 
tool of growing importance to students 





Carbon dioxide now goes through a complex chemical process 
to get rid of everything except the gas and its Carbon 14. 
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Carbon dioxide gas, extracted from sample to be tested, must be extremely high in 
purity and must have same proportion of Carbon 14 as was in the original sample. 


of early mankind, Humble occasionally 
runs some samples of archeological in- 
terest as a matter of public service. Last 
spring, for instance, it dated some 
lumps of charcoal for members of the 
Dallas Archeological Society. The re- 
sults caused a flurry of interest through- 
out the nation. 


Controlled amount of the carbon dioxide, which is slightly 
radioactive, is placed in steel-jacketed proportional counter. 
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The Dallas group had discovered 
and excavated 14 primitive hearths in 
an eroded spot near Lewisville, in 
North Texas. There and elsewhere 
around the site they found not only 
charcoal, but also charred hackberry 
seed and the bones of bison, deer, and 
various other animals. Among the lat- 
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ter were some now extinct in Texas, 
including the elephant and the camel. 

The Dallasites, also unearthed some- 
thing even more exciting—a “Clovis 
point,” a flint spearhead of the kind 
first found near Clovis, New Mexico. 
The presence of this tremendously old 
artifact indicated to archeologists that 
the Lewisville hearths were probably 
around 15,000 years old—the age com- 
monly assigned to Clovis Man. 

The charcoal dated by Humble, 
however, turned out to be more than 
37,000 years old! 

Said Time Magazine: “This is an 
age far greater than any ever estab- 
lished for human traces in the New 
World.” 

Now that they have dated America’s 
oldest known inhabitant (a Texan, 
naturally), Humble’s scientists are 
casting an appraising eye at the possi- 
bilities of another dating method—one 
that uses uranium. A dating technique 
based upon this famed element may 
push back the boundaries of chro- 
nology literally millions of years, so 
slowly does uranium tick away its life 
and turn to lead. 

This much deeper penetration of the 
geologic ages, scientists believe, may 
someday reveal even more of the 
earth’s secrets. It may open a new door 
into the mysterious vastness of time. 


Radioactivity of gas is then counted for hours. Result gives pro- 
portion of Carbon 14 to other carbon, revealing age of sample. 








Mid-Year Report Shows Higher Level Operations 


HE following report on results of 
Company operations during the 
first half of 1956, signed by Chairman 
of the Board, J. A. Neath and Presi- 
dent Hines H. Baker, was mailed to 
all Humble shareholders on August 6: 
Additional plant facilities and a 
higher level of operations raised Hum- 
ble’s operating revenue to record levels 
in the first six months of 1956. Net in- 
come increased to $92,360,500, or 
$2.58 per share, exceeding net income 
of the same period last year by 
$4,076,500, or $0.12 per share. Divi- 
dend payments of $1.20 per share 
amounted to $43,030,900 compared 
with $40,879,900 and $1.14 per share 
in the first half of 1955. 


The increase in net income during 


the first six months of 1956 resulted 
principally from expanded chemical 
operations, particularly greater pro- 
duction of Butyl rubber and_ buta- 
diene. Higher producing and explora- 
tion costs held net income from 
producing operations at about the 
same level as in the first half of 1955, 
although net crude oil production in- 
creased by 12,500 barrels daily to 
373,800 barrels daily and revenue 
from sales of natural gas increased by 
$5,082,400. The additional crude oil 
production came mainly from new 
wells, as proratable wells in Texas 
generally were allowed to produce 
only 97 days compared with 100 days 
in the same period last year. The se- 
vere restrictions on production are 
principally the result of increasing 
crude oil imports and new production 
brought about by the continuing up- 
ward trend in drilling incident to the 
search for new reserves to meet future 
demands. 

Humble’s refinery crude runs in the 
first six months were 267,200 barrels 
daily, or 21,200 barrels daily more 
than in the comparable period last 
year. Trunk pipe line deliveries of 
698,400 barrels daily represented an 
increase of 57,600 barrels daily. 

Capital expenditures of $78,205,900 
in the first six months of 1956 were 
$43,487,800 lower than in the first 
half of 1955. The higher 1955 expen- 
ditures included $26,600,000 for the 
purchase of the Butyl and butadiene 
units at the Baytown refinery and 


about $8,300,000 for offshore acreage. 
Capital expenditures for the first half 
of 1956 would have been somewhat 
higher had not the federal offshore 
lease sales scheduled for May been 
cancelled and had materials and 
equipment for offshore drilling been 
more easily obtainable. Humble drilled 
368 producing wells and 98 dry holes 
in the first six months this year com- 
pared with 332 producing wells and 
107 dry holes in the first half of 1955. 

Substantially greater capital expen- 
ditures are planned for the second half 
of the year, but unusual circumstances 
make it unlikely that the Company 
will be able to carry out the $217,905,- 
000 capital budget announced earlier 
for the year. The offshore drilling pro- 
gram will be delayed by the effect of 
the steel strike on material deliveries 
and by the disruption of drilling in 
the area of the Louisiana Continental 
Shelf in dispute between the State and 
the Federal Government as the result 
of a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court. An early agreement between 
Federal and State authorities which 
will permit resumption of drilling is 
essential in order for the industry to 


carry forward the extensive develop- 
ment planned for this area. 

Exploration expenditures charged 
currently against income amounted to 
$46,747,900 in the first half of 1956 
compared with $39,373,900 in the 
same period of 1955. The 1956 in- 
crease is largely due to dry hole costs 
which increased $5,356,900. This re- 
sulted from a larger percentage of 
wells drilled offshore where costs per 
well are substantially higher. 

On June 28 Humble announced a 
crude price increase of 10 and 15 cents 
per barrel on certain special grades of 
crude oil in high demand in the Upper 
Coastal and Southwest Coastal areas 
of Texas. Other purchasers later 
posted similar price increases. The 
total volume of industry production 
affected by these changes is approxi- 
mately 150,000 barrels daily. Some 
downward adjustments in prices have 
been initiated by other purchasers in 
the Rocky Mountain Area, Illinois, 
and West Central Texas. 

The prospects for production and 
net income in the second half appear 
to be slightly less favorable than those 
realized in the first six months. 







1956 
First Half* 





1955 


First Half Year 





FINANCIAL DATA 



















*Subject to change by final audit for the year. 


Total Operating Revenue $590,803,500 $532,426,300 $1,078,244,700 

Net Income 92,360,500 88,284,000 174,997,500 

Taxes (Including Fed. Inc. 

Taxes) 44,319,800 41,660,600 84,092,100 

Dry Hole Costs 22,810,700 17,453,800 37,959,800 

Dividends Paid 43,030,900 40,879,900 82,827,300 

Capital Expenditures 78,205,900 121,693,700 210,419,900 

Net Income Per Share $2.58 $2.46 $4.88 

Dividends Per Share $1.20 $1.14 $2.31 
OPERATING VOLUMES 

Barrels Daily 

Net Crude Oil Production 373,800 361,300 357,300 

Crude Oil Refined 267,200 246,000 247,800 

Trunk Line Deliveries 698,400 640,800 639,400 
WELLS DRILLED BY HUMBLE 

Producing 368 332 665 

Dry 98 107 192 







































ee re forever on the alert 
40. protect these invaluable 





name-symbols against misuse 
















EFORE March 9 of next year, a 

Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany representative will walk into the 
office of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Patents in Washington, D. C., and 
re-register for another 20 years one of 
the Company’s most singularly valu- 
able assets—the red, white and blue 
Oval (Ellipse) trademark. 

The fee will be only $25, but it in 
no way exemplifies the amount of 
time, money and effort Humble ex- 
pends in the protection of the symbol. 
The Company’s machinery to create, 
register and police its trademarks is 
not unlike that of many another large 
industrial organization. At the apex 
is an eight-member Trademarks Com- 
mittee under Sales Manager F. A. 
Watts, Chairman. Working closely 
with him are the Legal Advisor of the 
Sales Department, a Committee Secre- 
tary and others responsible for proper 
use and display of Humble’s trade- 
marks. 

What this committee and staff—and 
thousands like them—guard so jeal- 
ously is defined officially by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as “any 
word, name, symbol, or device, or any 
combination thereof adopted and used 
by a manufacturer or merchant to 
identify his goods and distinguish 
them from those manufactured or sold 
by others.” 

Trademarks got their start more 
than two thousand years ago. Meso- 
potamian and Egyptian bricks bore 
the marks of their makers and some- 
times indicated such obscure informa- 

















tion as the estate where the clay was 
found. 


Trademarks in ancient times, like. 


those of today, were primarily for pur- 
poses of protection. In Egypt, a slave 
was given 30 lashes if he produced a 
bad brick. A humorist noting this at 
a recent convention session of the 
United States Trademark Association 
suggested that if manufacturers of in- 
ferior products were whipped today, 
there’d be fewer inferior products. 
‘Also fewer manufacturers,’ he 
quipped. 

Trademarks, then, have been big 
business for a long time and are get- 
ting bigger. Already, 500,000 marks 
have been registered with the U. S. 
Patent Office in the 54 classifications 
(“Oils and Greases” is Class 15) and 
this represents only a fraction of those 
in use. 


They come in an infinite number 


of shapes, sizes, sounds and colors. 
Many of the old-timers, like the “RCA 
Victor” dog listening to “His Master’s 
Voice” and “Philip Morris’ Johnny” 
have histories worthy of stories all 
their own. Some are foreign words 
(“Bon Ami” Cleanser). Others are 
initials or numerals or both (‘‘A-1 
Sauce’’). Still others are easily located 
geographically (‘“Paris” Garters). 
Often, especially graphic expressions 
are coined (Humble’s “Rust-Ban”’). 

Personal names probably figure the 
strongest. As an example, the story is 
told of the late Thomas Midgely, Jr., 
who after years and thousands of ex- 
periments developed tetraethy] lead to 
increase the gasoline power. Midgely 





Carrying Humble’s first trademark—the Company’s corporate 
name—this chain-driven truck train, vintage around 1927, 


asked his trademarks attorney, “How 
about ‘Ethyl’?” as a trade name. 

“Horrible,” said the attorney. “It’s 
just like the girl’s name.” 

-*Exactly. That’s why I like it,” 
Midgely countered. 

“But you'll have trouble protecting 
it,” said the attorney. 

“Not at all,” said the scientist, “any 
decent man will protect a woman’s 
name.” 

As it turned out, Midgely’s choice 
proved a wise one; the trademark 
“Ethyl” has become a popular term 
for anti-knock fuel additives. 

In selecting a trademark, the sky’s 
pretty much the limit. As long as your 
trademark is original, is not deceptive, 
immoral or scandalous, the Patent Of- 
fice and the various state counterparts 
usually will register it. 

In some cases, it doesn’t even have 
to be especially original. Records of 
the Commission of Patents show 600 
trademarks using “Champion” in one 
form or another, 800 with “Imperial” 
and 1,000 including “Ideal.” The un- 
challenged monarch, however, is 
“Gold” which has been used in 3,800 
trademarks registered nationwide. 

Current events often influence those 
groping for trademark names. Soon 
after the first atom bomb was released 
over Hiroshima came a siege of reg- 
istrations with forms of the word 
“atom.” Included were such items as 
pencils, air conditioners, stitching wax, 
golf balls, wheat flour and love seats. 
Needless to say, a Texan was in there 
first with his “atomic power” fuel 


pump. 


Slogans, too, can be registered. 
Three already widely-used Humble 
service sayings are scheduled for filing 
in the near future: “Be Humble’s 
Guest As You Travel,” “Stop for Serv- 
ice Under The Humble Sign,” and 
“Go To The Games With Humble.” 

In Texas, Humble’s watchdog 
Trademark Committee is responsible 
for 90 marks. Of these, 30 are regis- 
tered with the U. S. Patent Office and 
21 in seven other states—Arkansas, 
Arizona, California, Louisiana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico and Oregon. 

Registration rules and procedures 
vary. In Texas, the fee is only $1 and 
lasts indefinitely. On the federal level, 
however, steps run like this: (1) Put 
the trademark into use. (2) Submit 
application showing first date of use 
accompanied by $25 and five speci- 
mens. (3) Re-register every 20 years. 

To protect an investment as valu- 
able as the Humble Oval for $1, or 
even $25, seems a fantastic insurance 
bargain. It would be—if it worked. 
The legal guardians of Humble’s 
trademarks—those of all trademarks, 
in fact—know it often doesn’t. 

Not until the passage of the Lan- 
ham Act of 1947 had trademarkers 
breathed even a cautious sigh of re- 
lief. This law offers broader protection 
to the public from deceit and greater 
aid to the businessman in promoting 
his reputation and good will through 
use of a trademark. One of its most 
attractive features stipulates that “a 
trademark registered under the new 
trademark law may be incontestable 
after five years, provided that no 


once hauled petroleum products from an early day Humble re- 
finery at McCamey across rugged, roadless West Texas plains. 





(court) decision during the 5-year 
period has been made adverse to the 
registrant’s claim of ownership and 
the registrant files the required affi- 
davit.” Even with such encouraging 
legislation, trademarking nationally 
still is no wna 

And at the state 
Texas no such law exists, it is very 
often a nightmare. In actual practice, 
a trademark is in constant danger of 
passing into the public domain unless 
a company is alert enough to beat 
down infringers by proving original 
and continued use at any time. And 
acts of omission of policing are more 
common—and more dangerous—than 
positive acts of misuse. The problem 
of protecting Humble’s trademarks is 
squarely on the Company itself. If 
they are not policed—and policed well 
—the Company could lose its trade- 
marks. 

To see that this doesn’t happen, the 
people responsible for Humble’s trade- 
marks have—and are performing ad- 
mirably—a tough job. Scarcely a 
week passes without potential infringe- 
ment being brought to the attention 
of the watchdog committee. These are 
checked out and dealt with promptly 
and with firm tactfulness. 

One typical and recent example in- 
volved a gasoline retailer who owned 
a small chain of service stations. The 


level, where in 








owner had adopted an ellipse for his 
trademark and even used Humble’s 
registered “white background, red 
letters and blue border.” The only ele- 
ment distinguishing it from the Hum- 
ble Ellipse was the name itself. 

Knowing that a service station iden- 
tification marker so similar to that of 
Humble would confuse many patrons, 
the Trademark Committee Chairman 
wrote the owner a friendly note, 
pointed out the possibility of confu- 
sion, and a plan was launched to have 
his signs redesigned. 

Encroachment occasionally is un- 
covered outside “Oils and Greases, 
Class 15.” The owner of a_ small 
cafe directly across from a Humble 
dealer wanted to advertise that his 
goods and service, too, were the best. 
So he had constructed an ellipse pat- 
terned after the Humble Ellipse and 
put “Humble Cafe” inside it. Upon 
brief explanation of how he had ille- 
gally, though innocently, violated 
Humble’s trademark, the owner 
hauled down the sign in haste. These 
two examples represent the more 
pleasant kind; others grow into expen- 
sive, time-consuming court battles. 

Conceivably, Humble could in- 
fringe on another company’s trade- 
mark, but it’s extremely unlikely under 
the painstaking procedure by which a 
mark is created and registered. 





When a new product is proposed 
and tested by research and develop- 
ment, the Sales Department is respon- 
sible for naming it. This Department’s 
personnel and Humble’s advertising 
agency prepare a list of several sug- 
gested names. Many, of course, must 
be rejected because they do not lend 
themselves to all media of advertising 
or for various other reasons. Finally, 
the remaining list is sent to a trade- 
marks attorney in Washington, D. C., 
who conducts an extensive search to 
find whether the No. 1 choice dupli- 
cates another already in use. A few 
years back, Humble developed a new 
solvent but had to abandon the 
preferred name because a similarly- 
christened product was being pro- 
duced by another oil company. 

The paradoxical nature of trade- 
marking is enough to frighten all but 
the heartiest from its professional 
ranks. The obvious goal of the trade- 
mark specialist, like the advertiser, is 
to put his product first in the heart of 
the customer. But the more popular 
his product becomes, the tougher 
things get for the trademarker. If he 
does not police its popularity, it is in 
danger of going ‘‘generic’’ and all 
products of its type will be known by 
its name. Cellophane, escalator, aspi- 
rin, shredded wheat and linoleum all 
were once trade names. Now, sadly 





Two ancestors of present-day Humble trademarks are seen on 
this open-cabined gasoline truck of the early 1930s: the Bar 
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and Circle (used here inside diamond) and HUMBLE lettered 
stylishly on the tank. 997, as motor oil name, is still in use. 














for the folk who originated them, they 
are general terms and implanted 
within the public domain. 

Unpoliced popularity, then, can be- 
come a disturbing and expensive prob- 
lem. “Coca-Cola” spends much time 
and effort each year reminding the 
public, and especially the press, that 
their product name should be capi- 
talized and never used to indicate just 
any soft drink. “Vaseline,” ““Techni- 
color” and “Scotch Brand Tape” all 
are waging battles to keep their prod- 
ucts in the “Upper Case.” 

To guard against not only this 
dilemma but also hundreds of others 
more likely to develop, the Humble 
Trademark Committee currently is 
launching a drive to standardize the 
Humble trademarks, especially the 
Oval (Ellipse). This means that when 
you buy Humble products from a 
dealer in Nacogdoches, his service sta- 
tion will be marked precisely the same 
as that of an El Paso dealer. 

The accepted standardization cen- 
ters about a geometric formula for the 
Humble Oval. All the emblems pro- 
duced henceforth will fit the follow- 
ing specifications: The length of the 
horizontal axis will be twice that of 
the vertical axis. The width of the blue 
border will be .042 of the vertical axis. 
The height of the letters “HUMBLE” 
will be one-third of the vertical axis 
minus one border width. The width of 
the red letter stroke will be .068 of the 
vertical axis. 

Several years will be required to 
make all Humble installations con- 
form in decor in accordance with the 
standardization plan. A major step in 
this direction, however is a soon-to-be- 
published Handbook of Identification 
for Dealers, Agents and other Com- 
pany representatives. Standards for 
uniforms, automobiles and _ trucks, 
storage tanks and service station iden- 
tification signs and pumps will be 
prescribed. 

Trademarks, finally, are two-way 
streets. They are blessings which must 
be used constantly and correctly to be 
kept intact. And like the Stars and 
Stripes, Humble’s trademarks are 
“flags” symbolizing good qualities— 
the friendly service of the Company’s 
marketing representatives, the quality 
of its products, and a sense of fairness 
and responsibility Humble has shown 
its customers and communities in 
which it operates. 
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Trademarked gasoline pump globes of Humble fuels through the years are displayed 
by H. D. Rea, “watchdog” committee secretary. Such globes were outmoded in 1942. 
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Humble’s trademark: 
how it evolved 


UMBLE’S family tree of trademarks is a many-limbed 

and diversely-foliaged one. Of its 90 Texas trade- 
marks, twelve antedate the Company itself, organized in 
1917. These dozen, acquired by assignment from the com- 
panies composing Humble, all were registered between 
February and May, 1914; Bayou City, Boco, Bonner, 
Coral, King, National Light, New Era, Pennsylvania, 
Southern, Superior, Velvet and Rex. 

The Humble Ellipse evolved from a seven-step metamor- 
phosis. The first use of a trademark in 1917 was the words 
“Humble Oil & Refining Company, Houston, Texas” sim- 
ply printed on oil transport wagons. This was almost imme- 
diately shortened to “Humble” in many cases—hence, Step 
No. 2. In September of the same year, Humble bought the 
Dixie Oil and Refining Company of San Antonio and the 
acquisition brought Humble’s third official trademark— 
“Humble Oil & Refining Company” lettered around a 
circle with “Dixie Products” in the center. 

In 1923, the Gearwheel symbol made its debut with 
“Humble Oils” on a white background. Re-registered in 
1943, this mark still can be seen around some of the older 
service stations. Next, in 1931, came the Humble Bar and 
Circle, sometimes alone, often within a diamond shape. 
This was followed in 1936 by the father of the present 
Ellipse, the Humble Oval with the red background, white 
letters and blue border. 

In 1948 emerged the Humble Oval (Ellipse) as it is 
displayed by service stations today—tred letters on a white 
field with the retained blue border. The official registration 
papers read: “‘HUMBLE’ within an ellipse, in black and 
white and various combinations of the colors red, white 
and blue.” 

There were many other minor and temporary changes 
in the evolution of the Ellipse, of course—such as the upper 
and lower case “Humble” inside the unbordered white 


oval and the Humble Oval with the double blue border. 


Too, some of the Ellipse’s brother and sister marks have 
played almost as important a role as the official emblem. 
In 1931, the Company introduced 997 Motor Oil and began 
selling Esso Gasoline instead of Ethyl Flashlike. In 1933, 
Humble Motor Fuel was brought out. In 1934, Uniflo 
Motor Oil made its appearance. Thriftane, leaded third 
grade gasoline, made a January 1939 debut and in 1940, 
Esso Extra Gasoline and Humble Motor Fuel, improved 
fuels, were introduced in March. 

The Humble Oval (Ellipse) is the officially authorized 
house mark of Humble, however, and the most generally 
recognized member of the trademark family. 












Dredging oysters near Grand Isle 


SCIENTISTS STALK 
OYSTER KILLERS 


An oyster’s life is a constant struggle for survival; predators, 
diseases, and other natural hazards reduce world’s production 


PART I 


IETICIANS, nutritionists, and food faddists regard the 
oyster as a rich source of protein, minerals, and vita- 
mins. Your true trencherman takes a more functional ap- 
proach. He eats oysters because they taste good—fried, baked, 
stewed, en brochette, or raw on the half shell. 

Still another group interested in oysters concerns itself 
only secondarily with nutrition and gastronomy. These are 
the marine biologists and related scientists who spend years 
studying the oyster’s life processes. They catalogue the habits 


of the little mollusk and record its reactions to changes in 
the watery world around it. And they marvel at the oyster’s 
stubborn struggle for survival against a horde of predators 
and diseases constantly knocking at its shell, clamoring for 
entry. 

Biologists will tell you that it is one of Nature’s miracles 
that the oyster survives at all during its first few weeks of 
life. Of the several million eggs released at one time by a 
female, only a couple will normally survive. For a week or 
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Oyster dealers on Toulouse Street, New Orleans 


ten days these two in the larval stage live a free-swimming 
life. Then they fasten onto the nearest and handiest fixed 
object, begin to secrete a shell around them, and settle down 
for life. Such infant oysters are called “spat.” With luck, 
they may end up on someone's dinner table or on the counter 
of an oyster bar. But a discouraging number of the luckless 
ones are drawn into the digestive systems of boring sponges, 
clams, snails, stone crabs, flatworms, and fish—or give up 
the ghost to any one of a score of diseases which plague 
oysters. 

With an increase in human population and standard of 
living has come an increase in demand for oysters—just as it 
has for other foods. And tastes differ in different parts of 
the world. Some prefer a small, highly flavorful oyster. 
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Others will sacrifice flavor for size. In France, the consumer 
likes a green-colored oyster, so oystermen grow them in ponds 
where an algae imparts the desired color. In any case, it has 
become a matter of some economic importance to see to it 
that everything is done to keep supply, as far as possible, 
balanced with demand. And that is proving to be no small 
project. For, to paraphrase Gilbert and Sullivan, an oyster’s 
lot is not a happy one. He has too many natural enemies. 
And he has had them for a long time. 

Historically, the earth had oysters long before it had Man. 
Fossil oysters have been found dating all the way back to 
the Jurassic and Triassic geologic ages—from 135 million 
to 200 million years ago. Not many years ago, excavations 
under a Boston street uncovered an oyster reef fished by 








. 








American Indians 4000 years ago. Significantly to biologists, 
shells from that reef revealed marks of infestation by a mud- 
worm which still infests oyster shells in wholesale fashion! 

So, one thing is certain. Wherever oysters are, there are 
its troubles also. Today, oysters are grown all over the world, 
and scientists will tell you that no growing area has escaped 
some form of mortality which at one time or another deci- 
mated or completely destroyed the oyster population. As a 
result, world oyster production is on the wane—in some areas, 
alarmingly so. 

Australia, for example, began to have its oyster troubles 
in the late 1880’s, and by 1891 production in the land “down 
under” stood virtually at zero. Recovery began in about 
1896, when Aussie oystermen began to grow oysters in the 


shallow-water intertidal flats, instead of using the old method 
of deep-water culture. All attempts later to try the old 
method failed. By planting on the intertidal flats, Australia 
restored its oyster industry by about 1911. 

What happened to wipe out the Australian oysters? 
Scientists agree it was an epidemic disease, but cannot point 
an accusing finger to any specific agent. Some thought it 
might have been the mudworm (Polydora). Whatever it 
was, it did a thorough job. And of shorter duration, but no 
less devastating, were Australia’s “red tides,” caused by one- 
celled organisms called Glenodinium rubrum. The red tides 
wiped out other mollusca besides oysters. Finally, there is the 
so-called “winter disease” which still attacks oysters in the 
Georges River and other localities of New South Wales. 

Accounts of oyster mortalities in Europe go farther back 
than those in Australia. In 1877, on the coast of France, 
came an outbreak of “maladie du pied” (literally, ‘foot 
disease” )—which affected the adductor muscle of the oyster, 
used to open and shut its shell. This opened the oyster’s door 
to its enemies. 

Beginning about 1919 and continuing to about 1925, a 
striking mortality wave swept through the European oyster 
business. About half the oysters in France, England, Holland, 
and Ireland were lost before the ep:demic abated. All sorts 
of theories were advanced as to the cause, but none could be 
supported with facts. Since 1930, sporadic mortalities have 
been blamed on everything from boring snails to starvation 
from overplanting. In 1932, mortalities occurred in Europe 
which Korringa, a Dutch scientist, blamed on some sort of 
shell disease, possibly a fungus. 

The history of Canadian oyster mortality begins about 
1915, when a disease began to spread among the oysters off 
Prince Edward Island. Gradually, the disease covered all the 
oyster-producing areas around the island, until in the late 
1930’s hardly a bed lay unaffected. More than 90 per cent 
of the oysters died in most beds. Gradual recovery was made 
possible by developing a stock that resisted the disease, and 
no imported oysters are now allowed in the area. 

While the United States still leads the world in oyster 
production, it has reason to be concerned by the situation 
among its oyster beds. Total U. S. production of oyster meats 
was 182.8 million pounds in 1890. This had dropped off 
sharply to only 89.4 million pounds in 1940, and is still 
dropping. 

Place your finger on the map at the northeast coast of the 
United States and come all the way down, following the 
coastline to Brownsville. All along the way are oyster-grow- 
ing areas which have had their troubles. Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, and Rhode Island—all have run into 
oyster trouble in their bays, rivers, and inlets. Maryland’s 
peak production during the period 1884-85 amounted to 15 
million bushels. Today she produces around 2 or 2.5 million 
bushels of oysters a year. From 1890 to 1939, Georgia lost 
95 per cent of its oyster production—from 1.4 million bushels 
down to a mere 78,000 bushels. Pamlico Sound and nearly 
every estuary in North Carolina has been hard hit at one 
time or another. 

The oyster-producing areas bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico have, with one notable exception, dwindled alarm- 
ingly. Texas in 1904 produced about 199,000 barrels of 
oysters. By 1951, Texas production had nosedived to about 
2,000 barrels. Currently, it is on the upgrade, but only com- 
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Shucking oysters for market 


paratively so—back to about 6,000 barrels a year. For some 
reason, an abrupt break in Texas production came between 
1945 and 1946—the latter year producing only about a tenth 
as many oysters as the former. Texas production is now 
about on a par with Florida’s, and that means that neither 
state can brag about its oyster business. 

Only one state in the United States belt of coastal states 
has held its own in oyster production through the years— 
and that state 1s Louisiana. Although, through the years, the 
history of oyster production in Louisiana has shown dis- 
couraging mortality waves among its oyster beds, it is today 
in a far better position than other producing areas in this 
country—and perhaps in the world. In 1952, for example, 
Louisiana’s oyster production was 885,716 barrels—a total 
exceeded in only seven of the years since 1910! For the first 
ten years records were kept in the Pelican State, Louisiana 
produced an average of 693,143 barrels of oysters a year. 
During the past ten years, by way of favorable contrast, av- 
erage production has been 668,472 barrels a year. Florida, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Texas jealously wish they could 
have done half as well. 


A LovuIsIANA OySTER OPERATION 


Every oysterman has his own way of practicing oyster 
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culture, just as every farmer has his own way of farming. 
Water bottoms are under the control of the State of Loui- 
siana and leases to cultivate oysters are obtained from the 
Division of Oysters and Water Bottoms. A grower may ob- 
tain a lease directly from the State upon payment of $1.00 
per acre per year, or purchase the lease from another grower. 
According to some Louisiana oystermen, a typical way to 
get into the business is to lease acreage from the State, ac- 
quire an oyster boat and a skiff or two, hire a couple of 
deck-hands, and get a permit to dredge “seed” oysters from 
State-owned reefs. 

State-owned reefs are closed during the warm months of 
the year. Early in September, on the season’s first day, the 
oysterman and his crew will be on the wild reefs east of the 
Mississippi River, where they will dredge for small seed 
oysters. In the old days, it would have taken them two days 
to fill 250 sacks of seed oysters, using hand tongs. Today, 
they can load 600 to 800 sacks in about five hours, using 
machine dredges. 

When the boat has a capacity load of seed oysters, the 
oysterman transports them to his lease. As soon as they arrive 
at the lease, deck-hands commence unloading, or “bedding,” 
the seed oysters on a third of the lease previously staked off. 
The boat moves in widening circles within the area until all 
oysters have been shoveled overboard. 








Obviously, there is no way of knowing exactly where, or 
how thickly, the oysters have been planted. All the oysterman 
knows is that he has put so many sacks of seed somewhere 
in the staked area. Whether he will harvest that many is a 
matter largely up to luck, conditions of weather and water, 
diseases, and marauding predators. 

His first load planted, the oysterman and his crew repeat 
the process of dredging and bedding until the first section of 
the lease has been planted. These he regards as his “Christ- 
mas oysters,” to be marketed through the middle of the win- 
ter. On another portion of his lease he will plant additional 
seed for harvest later, perhaps in the spring. 

About December 10 or 15, the oysterman and his crew 
begin culling and marketing oysters from the tract first bed- 
ded in September. Oysters are culled into two sizes, the 
“markets” and the “replants.”” The markets are placed in 
shallow water near the oysterman’s camp, awaiting transpor- 
tation to market. The replants are placed on another section 
of the lease and given time to grow larger. 

Early in March, with all oysters sold from his first tract, 
the oysterman and his crew begin culling and selling the re- 
plants laid aside in December. When these are carefully 
picked over, work begins on oysters planted on the second 
portion of the lease. 

Note this significant point about the oyster business as 


generally practiced in Louisiana: Oystermen stagger their 
bedding so they-will have marketable oysters throughout the 
marketing season. They do not come close to bedding their 
leases to the full area of all the bottom under lease. It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to do so. Capacity bedding 
would leave no space for planting replants and culls. As a 
rule, say some oystermen, they rarely have under cultivation 
at any one time more than two-thirds of their leases and 
rarely place new seed oysters on more than half of their hold- 
ings during any one season. As a matter of practice, they 
ordinarily lease more acreage than they intend to use, to 
avoid difficulties with other oystermen over boundary lines. 

At this point, it should be re-emphasized that the foregoing 
description is by no means the only way the oyster business 
is conducted in Louisiana. There are many variations in time 
schedules, methods of planting, culling and replanting pro- 
cedures, transportation arrangements, marketing procedures, 
and the like. 


CONTRASTS IN MARKETING 


Louisiana oyster growers now plan on a high volume 
handled by machinery, with a correspondingly high loss due 
to mechanical handling, some oystermen declare. The old 
manual method, they say, depended on a low volume han- 
dled with a very small loss. 

Before the middle 1930's, growers sold to steam or canning 
plants by the barrel. Each barrel had to be completely full 
of clean oysters, with no dead shells and no more than three 
oysters to a cluster. Most canneries were then operated by 
manpower and steam boxes were filled by the wheelbarrow- 
load. To reduce the amount of labor and to keep dead shells 
from littering his place, the canner would not take a ship- 
ment cluttered up with dead shells. 

The advent of larger and more efficient steam boxes, and 
the swing to mechanized canning operations changed the 
picture. The dealer or canner now accepts as many dead 
shells as the grower sends with his oysters, but pays the 
grower only so much for each gallon of oysters removed 
after they have been processed. 

The old barrel purchase method made it necessary for the 
grower to save as many oysters as possible and to cull dead 
shells and live clusters carefully. This resulted in a small, but 
highly concentrated grower operation—small leases with a 
high per cent of good oyster output. The modern operation 
places no premium on a high percentage of good oyster out- 
put, but does place a premium on quantity. The modern 
grower operates on larger leases and uses mechanical 
methods. 


ENVIRONMENT AND ENEMIES 


An oyster’s life is a constant struggle to fit into his en- 
vironment and cope with changes in natural conditions as 
well as with his myriad enemies of the animal kingdom. Like 
other animals, an oyster needs food, air, and water to live. 
And like other animals, the oyster’s struggle goes on under 
Nature’s rules concerning the survival-of-the-fittest. 

Temperature and Spawning—High temperature com- 
bined with high salinity is known to encourage the accumu- 
lation and increase the ravages of predators and diseases 
which most seriously affect Louisiana oysters. This is espe- 
cially true of boring snails and of Dermocystidium marinum, 
a newly discovered parasitic fungus which is discussed in de- 
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tail later in this report. 

To make summer troubles worse, oysters spawn during the 
warm season, and in the spawning process they lose a sort 
of life-giving material called glycogen. This leaves the spawn- 
ing oyster weakened and susceptible to invasion by predators 
and diseases. Only in the colder months, if the oyster survives 
the killing influences associated with warm weather, does 
it begin to build back its supply of glycogen. 

This, of course, puts the Louisiana oyster at a disadvan- 
tage, as contrasted to oysters which grow in colder climates. 
In Louisiana, warm periods extend to about 170 days in the 
year, so spawning leaves them weak and exhausted for some 
six to eight months of the year. The warm weather also has 
the effect of shortening the southern oyster’s life span, bring- 
ing him to shorter maturity. Conversely, the metabolic proc- 
esses of the enemies around him are accelerated in warmer 
water. 

Salinity—Oysters need proper salinity conditions for best 
growth and flavor. Oysters grow fatter in the higher salini- 
ties and have a better flavor. But if the water is too salty, 
trouble may result. Tests have shown that abnormally high 
salinity alone may not kill oysters, but a combination of ab- 
normally high salinity and high temperature encourage 
growth of dermocystidium disease. This combination of fac- 
tors, of course, is often at work in Louisiana waters where 
oyster operations are conducted. 

The important role of salinity lies in controlling distribu- 
tion of enemies such as stone crabs, conchs or boring snails, 
boring sponges, and worms which thrive best in saltier waters. 
As water grows fresher, these predators draw back to areas 
of greater salinity, leaving the oyster, which can tolerate a 
greater salinity range. This points up the significant effects of 
dry seasons on oyster mortality. When there is little rainfall, 
fresh water streams emptying into oyster-growing areas carry 
less food-bearing fresh water to the oyster beds. Salinity goes 
up, enemies invade the territory, and oyster mortality sky- 
rockets. 

Predators, Pests, and Diseases—The boring snail (Thais 
floridana) is one of the oyster’s deadliest enemies. Wherever 
it is, it must be considered a prime cause of oyster mortality. 
Boring a neat hole through the oyster’s shell, it inserts its 
searching proboscis and sucks up the victim into its alimen- 
tary tract. The following test case serves to point up the 
magnitude of Thais’ depredations: In a single area in Loui- 
siana, 514 such snails were gathered in the brief space of 40 
minutes from 16 pilings. Since there were some 500 pilings 
in the area, it can be estimated that the snail population 
there reached from 16,000 to 20,000 of that one type of 
enemy alone! And, since experiments have proved that one 
snail eats from 27 to 30 oysters a year, the extent of Thais 
destruction cannot be described as anything but tremendous. 

The boring snail occurs over a wide area in the Louisiana 
oyster-growing country. It is attracted to oysters as flies are 
to sugar. When trays of oysters are set out for experimental 
purposes, covered with wire mesh for protection, small snails 
have gained entry, lived there long enough to become de- 


structive large snails, and devoured their prey. Large snails, 
too big to enter through the mesh, have attached themselves 
to the wire, thrust their probosces through the mesh, and 
eaten oysters nearest them. 

The stone crab (Menippe mercenaria) is another predator 
that makes life miserable for oysters. They become active in 
June and abound through summer into early fall. Their 
claws are powerful enough to crack or crush the oyster’s 
shell, and they are especially destructive of seed oysters. Some 
scientists believe that stone crabs do a lot of damage attrib- 
uted to the powerful teeth of drum fish. 

Stylochus, a flatworm, ordinarily confines its attacks to 
spat, and only rarely attempts to invade adult oysters. It is, 
however, an important factor in spat mortality. It can toler- 
ate all the salinity range an oyster can take, but sometimes 
reaches peak numbers during high salinity periods and in 
high salinity areas. 

The three principal shell pests are abbreviated in the 
scientist’s language to PCM. They are Polydora (a mud- 
worm,), Cliona (a boring sponge), and Martesia (a boring 
clam). 

Polydora is inhibited by low salinities, but tolerates about 
the same range as oysters. Barataria Bay and connecting lakes 
are most heavily infected with this mudworm, and the total 
Louisiana population of Polydora is enormous. 

The mudworms settle on an oyster’s shell around the area 
of new marginal growth. Burrowing actively through the 
shell, they penetrate through the nacre into the shell cavity 
unless the oyster can keep pace by secreting new shell. In 
heavily infected oysters, mudworm burrows literally honey- 
comb the shell wall. 

Internal blisters also herald the attacks of Polydora. The 
irritated oyster lays down a layer of conchyoline, then covers 
it with nacre in an effort to wall off the invader. Often the 
mudworm infects the oyster’s adductor muscle (with which 
the oyster opens and closes its shell) and kills the mollusk 
unless it can isolate the affected part by creating a “‘muscle 
pearl,” or layer of nacre around the spot. 

Another shell pest is Cliona, a type of boring sponge. One 
form, Cliona celata, bores large holes, easily seen, in the 
oyster shell. The other form, Cliona truitti, bores very small 
holes which are difficult for any but an expert to see. 

Pest for pest, Cliona is worse than Polydora. Luckily for 
the oyster, however, Cliona is not so widely spread and is not 


- so populous as the mudworm. It starts its depredations by 


digging a cavity in the shell, then penetrates the nacreous 
layer to the cavity under the oyster’s mantle, or into the 
muscle area. Great thickness of shell often results from an 
oyster’s attempts to build enough shell to offset attacks of 
Cliona. 

Martesia, a boring clam, causes great attritional damage 
to oysters. It apparently has the power of preventing oysters 
from sealing off its penetrations. The hallmark of Martesia 
attacks are small round black spots, with lighter surrounding 
areas—easily visible inside the oyster’s shell, once the oyster 
dies and opens its shell. 


Editor’s Note: The second and concluding part of this 
article will appear in the next issue of THE HUMBLE 
WAY. It will tell the story of Oil and the Oyster, giving 
the results of work done by scientists to determine the 
causes of oyster mortality in Louisiana. 
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INNATURAL GAS—Part I 


THE MARKET 


ND IHE PRICE 


N THE supply side of the market 

it is estimated that there are 
about 8,000 different operators pro- 
ducing natural gas in the United 
States. New firms are constantly en- 
tering the business, as there are no 
restrictions on entry and as small capi- 
tal is sufficient to acquire a lease and 
drill a well. 

From an economic standpoint, the 
relative size of producers is more im- 
portant than their number. Concen- 
tration of petroleum output is low by 
comparison with most large indus- 
tries. Even the largest firm owns less 
than 10 per cent of the domestic nat- 
ural gas reserves. The four largest 
firms supply 17 per cent of the output, 
the eight largest supply 28 per cent, 
the 20 largest supply 46 per cent, and 
the 50 largest supply 66 per cent. By 
contrast, concentration of national 
output is much higher in other mining 
industries, except for bituminous coal, 
and in most important manufacturing 
industries. 

In the Texas market, which is the 
largest and most important, the four 
largest producers supply about 21 per 
cent of the output, the eight largest 
supply about 33 per cent, and the 20 
largest supply about 55 per cent. 
These and other analyses of output in 
the principal producing areas show 
that effective competition exists in 
natural gas in the producing areas, as 
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purchasers and sellers will testify from 
their experience in bargaining over 
contracts for production in many 
fields. 

A greater concentration exists on 
the demand side of the market for gas 
than in supply. A number of large 
pipelines are the dominant purchasers 
in the principal producing areas, al- 
though there are numerous smaller 
local pipelines and industrial pur- 
chasers. The four largest pipelines de- 
livered 2,935 billion cubic feet of gas 
in 1953, or 35 per cent of the total 
marketed production. Interstate pipe- 
lines cannot be built except under 
certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity issued by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. They generally possess some 
degree of monopoly power in supply- 
ing gas to a particular area, and are 
accordingly regulated as public utili- 
ties even though they are not common 
carriers but primarily purchasers and 
sellers of natural gas produced by 
others. As a rule, the pipelines use 
long-term contracts for the purchase 
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and sale of gas as a means of assuring 
continuity of supplies and reducing 
risks. 

Natural gas pipelines generally seek 
to purchase gas on long-term con- 
tracts that will assure them of a sup- 
ply for at least 20 years. Consequently, 
they usually require the producer to 
commit his reserves for 20 years, or in 
some cases for the life of the property. 
If requirements increase more rapidly 
than proved reserves, the proportion 
of gas committed to pipelines increases 
and the proportion available for cur- 
rent market negotiations decreases. 
For example, as the interstate move- 
ments increased from one trillion to 
five trillion cubic feet annually in the 
past decade, the gas reserves held un- 
der contract by interstate pipelines to 
support these movements probably 
increased from at least 20 to at least 
100 trillion cubic feet. These amounts 
would represent about 15 per cent of 
the proved reserves ten years ago and 
nearly 50 per cent currently. Uncom- 
mitted supply remaining available for 
market has therefore decreased. Suf- 
ficient uncommitted supplies remain 
available for effective competition, 
however, because of the development 
of large new supplies every year by 
many firms and because large volumes 
of gas sold in intrastate markets are 
committed for relatively few years. 
Since requirements of interstate pipe- 
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lines have continued to increase, it is 
not surprising that the initial field 
price on current contracts has ad- 
vanced in many cases to a range of 
15 to 23 cents per thousand cubic feet 
(Mc.f.) in Texas and Louisiana. 

Negotiation of 20-year contracts 
immediately raises difficult problems 
as to price. Petroleum producers are 
accustomed to selling oil at the market 
price prevailing at the time of de- 
livery. Purchasers usually contract to 
take the oil production indefinitely, 
but the contract is based on current 
market prices and is subject to can- 
cellation by the buyer or seller on 
short notice. If there were a quoted 
market for gas, comparable with 
posted prices for crude oil, producers 
would no doubt be willing to sell at 
the market price provided sufficient 
competition existed among purchasers 
to offer some assurance that quoted 
prices would reflect market conditions. 
Unfortunately, there is no generally 
quoted market price for gas and pipe- 
lines do not ordinarily allow the pro- 
ducer to cancel the contract after due 
notice. 

After experience with some fixed 
contracts negotiated during the de- 
pression at 2 and 3 cents per Mc. f., 
some of which are still in effect, and 
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concentration—indicating more 


with rising costs and the declining 
value of the dollar, most producers 
realized that fixed price contracts 
could prove extremely onerous. In 
return for committing their gas for 
20 years under conditions indicating 
an upward trend in market prices, 
they sought agreement on higher av- 
erage prices by means of fixed esca- 
lation at stated intervals or by means 
of price provisions designed to ap- 
proximate market prices at the time 
of delivery. These latter provisions 
generally call for: 

1. escalation at stated intervals on 
the basis of the highest prices 
paid in the area by the buyer or 
by two or three large buyers in 
the same area, and 

2. renegotiation of the price at a 
stated time, sometimes within 
stipulated limits above or below 
which the parties have the option 
to withdraw from the contract. 

Criticism has been made that these 

escalation clauses can only operate to 
increase prices and never to lower 
prices and that they result in payment 
of the highest market price rather 
than the average. It is easy to see how 
the consumer would look with dis- 
favor on these provisions even though 
he agreed that the reasonable current 


WOOLENS AND 
WORSTED FABRICS 


ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATORS 


market price at the time of delivery 
should be paid to the producer. He is 
bound to feel that the highest prices 
represent something more than the 
current market price. In a steadily 
rising market, however, it is the high- 
est prices that represent the latest 
transactions and most nearly reflect 
the current market. Both the buyers 
and sellers have generally felt that 
prices at which the contracts started 
were so low that there was no prospect 
of a decline in the general market 
over the life of the contract. 

In some cases, the buyers and sell- 
ers have agreed on the right of each 
to terminate the contract if the highest 
prices fall outside of certain specified 
range. In this case, if the buyer can 
secure supplies at less than the highest 
prices paid in preceding transactions 
he is free to cancel, and the seller can 
either agree to take the price offered 
or else seek another buyer if he thinks 
he can do better. This type of escape 
clause should meet most of the criti- 
cism about the operation of escalation 
clauses while still allowing buyers and 
sellers to agree on some formula de- 
signed to reflect changes in current 
market prices. It would be a simple 
enough matter for buyers and sellers 
to agree on such escape clauses in the 
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contracts of interstate pipelines if 
there is concern that some future de- 
cline in prices would mean that the 
present escalation clauses would not 
reflect the market at the time of de- 
livery. 

Some criticism of escalation clauses 
seems to be based on the ground that 
they result in so-called windfall pro- 
fits. This criticism appears to rest in 
large part on the assumption that the 
prices agreed upon without the bene- 
fit of escalation were reasonable and 
represented a return in keeping with 
the investment and risk. It overlooks 
the joint nature of gas and oil produc- 
tion which allowed gas to sell for 
many years for not much more than 
its direct costs. As the demand for gas 
increased more rapidly than that of 
oil, it was to be expected that the cur- 
rent price of gas would rise more 
rapidly than that of oil so that gas 
would make more and oil less con- 
tribution to the joint costs. The price 
level that will balance the relative 
supply and demand of both oil and 
gas is the reasonable one, and the 
earlier price relation which could not 
continue under strong demand pres- 
sure cannot be considered the proper 
standard by which to judge current 
prices. 


than 
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in most other 


Any charge of windfall profits is 
related to the belief that the business 
of producing petroleum is fabulously 
profitable. If this were so, the ease of 
entry into the business should mean 
that capital would be attracted into 
the business in amounts to result in a 
growth of reserves at a faster rate than 
demand. Evidence on the relation of 
reserves to demand does not bear out 
this view. The conclusion from this 
evidence is that investors have not con- 
sidered the rate of return unusually 
attractive in relation to risks. Indeed, 
if demand continues to increase 
rapidly, it would seem that some fur- 
ther rise in prices may be necessary to 
stimulate investment enough to check 
the declining ratio of reserves to pro- 
duction. 


Prices Reflect Changing Conditions 

The rapid rise in the field price of 
natural gas in recent years reflects 
what would be expected in the be- 
havior of current market prices under 
the supply and demand conditions 
that have prevailed. It is not an un- 
expected development. Indeed, it 
could have been anticipated some 
years ago from an analysis of the mar- 
ket forces then in operation. At a Sym- 
posium on Gulf Coast Hydrocarbon 
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industries. 


Resources held in Houston on April 
8, 1949, when the average value of 
gas being sold in Texas was 4.6 cents 
per Mc.f., I stated that it was not 
unreasonable to expect that “within 
the next few years natural gas on the 
Gulf Coast will command a price of 
15 cents to 20 cents a thousand cubic 
feet at wells.” This conclusion was 
based on the fact that until prices 
reached at least this level demand 
would continue to outrun supply be- 
cause gas would undersell coal and oil 
in the large fuel markets of the East 
Coast. It was also apparent from the 
large amount of gas still being flared 
at the time that gas prices had not 
been sufficient even to cover direct 
costs for gathering and compressing 
casinghead gas from oil wells. 

Since the demand for natural gas 
was growing much more rapidly than 
that for oil, it seemed clear that the 
price of gas must rise in relation to 
that of oil in order to help balance the 
relative supply and demand of these 
joint products. Furthermore, it 
seemed reasonable to expect that as 
previously accumulated reserves were 
committed to new lines to the point 
where further requirements had to be 
met largely from new discoveries, gas 
prices would have to rise enough to 
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bring into balance the rate of gain in 
demand and in proved _ reserves. 
Finally, the anticipated level of prices 
was one that would still provide in- 
dustrial users in the area with fuel at 
a cost considerably lower than of any 
alternative fuel and as cheap as the 
cost of bituminous coal at the mine. 

The fact that gas has sold in the 
field at prices that allow it to under- 
sell coal and oil in large areas of the 
United States constitutes further in- 
direct evidence that the field price is 
competitively determined. If competi- 
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tion were not effective, one would 
hardly expect gas to undersell other 
fuels in view of the fact that its clean- 
liness and convenience would make 
many users willing to pay a premium 
rather than switch to an alternate. It 
does not follow, however, that the sale 
of gas at a premium over other fuels 
at some places or even in _ large 
areas would mean a lack of effective 
competition among gas producers. De- 
spite effective competition among pro- 
ducers and attractive gas prices in the 
producing areas, the cost of transpor- 


The function of price is to direct eco- 
nomic activity in such manner as to help 
balance supply and demand. 


When supply and demand are in balance, 
price is stable. 


When supply increases more than de- 
mand, the price decreases. This was the 
case during the period 1925-1940. 


When demand increases faster than 
supply, the price increases. This has 
been the case since 1945. 


tation and distribution to some areas 
may be so high as to result in deliv- 
ered prices for gas higher than for 
other fuels. 
The Reasonable Market Price of Gas 
The preceding discussion has indi- 
cated that the realistic economic ap- 
proach to the market price for natural 
gas should be that of allowing current 
market prices to prevail so long as 
workable competition exists. Market 
prices bargained between willing buy- 
ers and sellers with alternative op- 
portunities 2re the best economic evi- 





dence of the just, fair, and reasonable 
price. Any other price will bring forth 
too little or too much supply in rela- 
tion to demand, thereby resulting in 
discrimination among customers or in 
unnecessary costs. Furthermore, since 
natural gas is a joint product with oil, 
any price lower than the competitive 
market would establish operates as a 
subsidy for gas consumers at the ex- 
pense of the users of liquid fuels. 

The function of price is to direct 
economic activity in such manner as 
to help balance supply and demand. 
Such a price is in the best interests 
of consumers since it provides the most 
efficient direction of economic ac- 
tivity. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion is already concerned about the 
use of gas in place of coal and in sev- 
eral cases has refused to allow the use 
of gas as boiler fuel because coal was 
available for that purpose. If it pur- 
sues a policy of setting low prices of 
gas because of a desire to protect con- 
sumers against the normal operation 
of the market, it will encourage in- 
dustrial uses of gas which would not 
otherwise exist. Moreover, the Com- 
mission will find itself driven to an 
allocation of gas by arbitrary stand- 
ards because it does not allow price 
to direct supplies to the use that 
would normally prevail. 

The best solution of the present 
situation is legislation such as_ the 
Harris-Fulbright bill limiting the au- 
thority of the Commission to seeing 
that prices paid by interstate pipe- 
lines are determined by competition. 
In the interim, the best solution is for 
the Commission to use its discretion 
to allow and approve as just and 
reasonable prices that result from cur- 
rent competitive market conditions. In 
ascertaining reasonable market prices, 
the Commission must look beyond 
those paid in the recent past, for con- 


sideration of that standard alone will 
not be satisfactory in a dynamic situs 
ation except by mere chance. 

The simplest economic measure as 
to whether the current market should 
be expected to move up or down will 
be found in the relation between the 
anticipated growth of requirements 
and the rate of development of new 
supplies. Now that reserves are suf- 
ficient to meet current requirements 
for only about 20 years, the rate of 
growth in demand and in proved re- 
serves should be kept about the same 
by the influence of price on the use 
of gas and on the development of new 
supplies. 

If the rate of increase in demand 
for gas slows down to 5 per cent an- 
nually over the next five years, total 
production will increase from 10 tril- 
lion cubic feet in 1955 to 12.75 tril- 
lion cubic feet in 1960. Production 
during the five years would then be 
about 57 trillion cubic feet, and the 
required addition of 27.5 per cent to 
present reserves of 223 trillion cubic 
feet would be 61 trillion cubic feet. 
Apart from meeting some of the de- 
mands by importing gas from Canada 
or Mexico, this would mean develop- 
ment of new natural gas resources 
through discoveries, extensions, and 
revisions of 118 trillion in the five 
years, or at the rate of about 24 tril- 
lion cubic feet annually. This rate of 
additions exceeds slightly the record 
new development of 22 trillion cubic 
feet in 1955 and is well above the 
average of around 17 trillion cubic 
feet over the past three or five years. 

In the absence of contrary evidence, 
it would appear that some modest 
further increase in price above the 
levels negotiated on recent contracts 
may be necessary to bring forth the 
desired supplies if the preceding as- 
sumptions prove correct. On the other 


hand, if demand were anticipated to 
increase only 3 per cent annually over 
the next five years, it would appear 
that the recent rate of development 
of new supplies might be about right 
with the result that current prices 
might be expected to remain at about 
the levels negotiated in the recent past. 

Unless the present situation is cor- 
rected, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion will be faced with an increasingly 
difficult problem in regulating gas 
prices as time passes and less evidence 
is available of the price negotiated by 
bargaining between willing buyers 
and sellers with alternative opportuni- 
ties. So long as the uncertainty exists 
that the Commission might apply 
utility methods of regulation to pro- 
ducers and set prices on the basis of 
costs of gas producing leases only, 
there is bound to be preference for un- 
regulated local intrastate markets to 
interstate markets. This may even- 
tually provide a satisfactory solution 
for producers, but the answer may not 
satisfy consumers in other states who 
want increasing quantities of natural 
gas. 

The Commission itself, in a case 
concerning Panhandle Eastern Pipe- 
line Company, stated that the ulti- 
mate public interest will be better 
served by permitting regulated pipe- 
lines to receive on their production a 
price reflecting the average market 
determined by arm’s-length payments 
in the area than by regulating such 
production on a “rate-base’’ method 
applied on utility investments. There 
are even stronger reasons for relying 
upon the current market prices ne- 
gotiated under conditions of workable 
competition as the proper standard for 
producers selling gas to interstate 
pipelines so long as they remain sub- 
ject to regulation under the Natural 
Gas Act. 





The preceding evidence and analysis lead to the 


following conclusions: 


© Workable competition exists among suppliers of 
natural gas and is effective in keeping field prices for 


gas reasonable. 


© Although prices of natural gas in the field have 
increased sharply, this increase has been the result of 
economic forces affecting the market for fuels in the 
past ten years rather than a lack of competition in 


production. 


CONCLUSION 


@ In these circumstances, competitively determined 


market prices are reasonable prices that should pre- 


vail for the good of the economy. Any other level of 
prices will be artificial, and will create difficult prob- 


lems of shortage or surplus that can easily be avoided. 


© The proper solution of the important natural gas 
problem that has developed recently is to rely on 
market prices in the present period of confusion and to 
enact legislation designed to allow such market prices 


to prevail without regulation by the government. 





BUTTON is pushed. A valve is 
turned. Big electric motors 
whine into action, pumping an order 
of crude oil from nearby storage tanks 
through pipelines to refineries miles 
away. Later, when the operator knows 
by a quick look at his remote reading 
tank gauge that the batch has been 
delivered, another push of a button 
brings the pumps whirring to a stop. 

This basically is how 29 Humble 
Pipe Line Company employees move 
2,700,000 barrels of crude oil a month 
through the Webster Pump Station, 
the Company’s latest main line pump 
unit and storage terminal to be com- 
pletely electrified. 

Since the 100 per cent switchover 
this spring from old Diesel units, all 
pumping at this station—located be- 
tween Houston and Galveston—is done 
by push button control with six big 
electric motors and centrifugal pumps 
mounted on an open-air concrete slab 
about two-thirds the size of a tennis 
court. 

The Webster changeover actually is 


A push of the button by Webster engineer sets a high-speed centrifugal pump whir- _— not _ unique on the oil pipeline scene. 
ring into action, pumping oil from nearby storage tanks to refineries miles away. The use of electric pumping equipment 





Transporting 2,700,000 barrels of oil 


a month is made easier for Webster Station Py > 
employees with new electric operation Mp l 





Compact, electric motors and pumps sitting uncovered on through Webster Station. Long, brick building in background 
concrete slab easily handle all the crude oil now moving houses eight big Diesel units formerly used for the pumping. 
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and the resulting push button opera- 
tion is a growing trend in the entire 
industry. Two other main line pump 
and terminal units—the Ingleside Sta- 
tion and Harbor Island—had been 
converted to similar electric operations 
earlier. Several smaller Company pump 
stations also have been changed. How- 
ever, Webster is the first large station 
of its type to operate on an outside, 
uncovered slab. 

What are the advantages of the new, 
modernized pumping system? 

For employees, it means very safe 
operating conditions. In case of emer- 
gency—such as fire—everything is in 
the open on the concrete slab. No one 
is in danger of being trapped inside a 
building. A greatly expanded alarm 
system shuts off operations automati- 
cally when dangerous pressures, tem- 
peratures or vibrations arise. In case 
of an emergency and resulting shut- 
down a siren wails out its warning and 
the exact source of trouble can be 
spotted at a glance on a lighted panel 
board. 

Another big advantage of the new 
pumping system is ease of operation 


and maintenance. Webster employees 
start and stop the pumps with a flick 
of the wrist. The modern centrifugal 
units require care, as do all equipment, 
but they do not need constant observa- 
tion—thanks to the elaborate alarm 
system. Also, there is little manual 
cleaning and lubricating involved. 

Reduced maintenance demands re- 
sulted in a reduction of personnel from 
57 to 29. Employees not required to 
operate the new equipment were trans- 
ferred to other positions in the pipeline 
system’s same general area. 

For Humble Pipe Line Company, 
the modernization generally has re- 
sulted in a more economical operation. 
The work performed previously by 
eight diesel pumps is now accomplished 
with six electric units. Pipelines are 
protected against possible breaks or 
blowups by the high-speed electrical 
centrifugal units which speed the oil 
through the pipelines in an even, con- 
stant flow. 

In most every respect, pumping oil 
with kilowatts by push button control 
is resulting in a more efficient, safer 
and cleaner operation for everyone 





Intricate alarm system flashes warning 
to panel board of trouble at the pumps. 


concerned. It’s another step in the 
march of progress, a simple case of 
finding an easier and safer way for 
doing a job better. 


il by Push Button 





Electronic gauge quickly gives operator a remote reading on 
volume of oil pumped from storage tanks through lines. 


Taking the temperature of a tankful of crude oil before 
pumping begins is easy task with remote reading thermometer. 
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By the Way 


Millionth Well LOB on Humble Wildcat 





Checking Schlumberger’s millionth electrical well log—re- 
corded on a Humble wildcat—are (1 tor) W. J. Gillingham of 
Schlumberger and Ed J. Hamner and J. A. Neath of Humble. 


A Humble wildcat in the Danbury field 14 miles south 
of Alvin, Texas, was the scene of the millionth operation of 
the Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation July 10. 

The milestone was an electrical log on Humble Danbury 
Gas Unit Number 6, Well Number 1. 

Top officials of both Humble and Schlumberger, as well 
as numerous prominent members of the oil industry, were 
gathered for the occasion. Executives from Humble present 
for the occasion included J. A. Neath, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and Ed J. Hamner, Director in charge 
of Exploration. 

To commemorate the event, Mr. Neath was presented a 
bronze plaque by W. J. Gillingham, executive vice president 
of Schlumberger. 

The log was taken to a depth of 7,812 feet. However, the 
well was drilled to 10,500 feet to test deeper sands. 

Schlumberger’s first electric log was recorded in Alsace, 
France, in September, 1927, in the Pechelbronn field. It 
took 15 hours to log the 3,000-foot well. The same job now 
is accomplished in 30 minutes. 


Dougherty Named Assistant Chief Geologist 


William E. Dougherty has been pro- 
moted from Western Division geologist 
in Midland to assistant chief geologist 
in the Houston office. 

John L. Loftis, 
geologist in Corpus Christi, Southwest 
Texas Division headquarters, will suc- 
ceed Dougherty as Western Division 
geologist in the Midland headquarters 
office. 

Dougherty, a native of San Antonio, 
joined Humble immediately after grad- 
uating from the University of Texas in 1936 with a B.S. 
degree in geology. His first job was in the division office in 
Midland. He was promoted to Assistant division geologist 
in 1941. 

After four years in the U. S. Army, Dougherty returned 
to Midland as assistant division geologist. In 1946, he was 
transferred to Corpus Christi as assistant division geologist 
for Southwest Texas, where he was promoted to division 
geologist in 1948. He again returned to Midland in 1952. 


assistant division 





William E. 
Dougherty 


Employees Federation Wins Election 


Production and maintenance employees at Baytown Re- 
finery voted 2,197 to 834 to keep the Baytown Employees 
Federation, an independent union, as their bargaining agent 
in an election held June 28 and 29. These employees have 
been represented by the irdependent union since 1938. 

The election was called by the Houston office of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board upon a petition by the Bay- 
town Metal Trades Council, AFL-CIO. 

Results of the voting were announced by Clifford Potter 


of the Houston office of N.L.R.B. 
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Sales Employees Set Safety Record 


Employees of the Company’s Southeast Texas Division, 
Sales Department, have received special recognition from the 
American Petroleum Institute for working three million 
manhours without a disabling injury. 

The Division received an API plaque July 13, exactly 
six years after the last disabling injury occurred in that group. 
It was the first Humble Sales division to complete three 
million accident-free manhours. 

There are 267 employees in the Division, which extends 
north to Lufkin, west to Schulenburg, south to Matagorda, 
and east to the Louisiana border. 


Bridges and Hardie Win Roadeo Honors 


H. R. Bridges of Waco and E. W. Hardie of San Antonio 
won top honors in the Company’s seventh annual Truck 
‘“Roadeo” held June 25 in San Antonio. 

In taking first place in the contest’s bob-tail division, 
Bridges became the second double winner in the history of 
the event. He won the same division of the contest last year 
in Galveston. 

Hardie has been a frequent district winner in previous 
years in the transport truck division but this is his first win 
in the state finals. 

Runnersup to the winners in both bob-tail and transport 
truck divisions were R. N. Dietz of Corpus Christi and 
Dwayne Robertson of Midland. 

The Roadeos, contests of truck driving skill, climax Hum- 
ble’s yearly safe-driving program and are credited with help- 
ing cut the Company’s accident rate in half since they were 
inaugurated as an annual event in 1950. In order to qualify 
for competition in a Humble Truck Roadeo, all contestants 
must have driven the previous year without an accident. 








Dr. Sargent Assigned to Mobile Medical Unit 


Dr. Bernis L. Sargent, new Com- 
pany physician, has been assigned to 
Humble’s mobile medical unit. This 
unit is equipped to provide physical 
examinations to field employees of 
Humble Oil & Refining Company and 
Humble Pipe Line Company who wish 
to take them. 

In his new assignment, Dr. Sargent 
relieves Dr. Carl Willeford, who is 
leaving the Company to go into private 
practice. 

The new physician joined Humble July 1 after complet- 
ing his internship at George Washington University Hospital 
in Washington, D. C. He is a native of Beaumont and a 
graduate of Beaumont public schools, Lamar Tech, Louisi- 
ana State University and the Baylor University College of 
Medicine. 

The mobile medical unit is one of the post-war additions 





Dr. Bernis Sargent 


to Humble’s program of preventive medicine. It visits over 
300 field camps to serve about 7,500 employees. The travel- 
ing unit requires about four years to make all of the places 
on its itinerary. 


Former Humble Executive Dies 


James Anderson, 79-year-old retired 
executive of Humble Oil & Refining 
Company, died July 29 in Houston 
after a long illness. 

Mr. Anderson, a native of Mary- 
land, joined Humble in 1919 as engi- 
neer in charge of construction of the 
Company's pipe line system. He be- 
came president of the newly formed 
Humble Pipe Line Company in 1920 
and a year later was elected a director 
and vice president of Humble Oil & 
Refining Company. He also served as treasurer of the Com- 
pany before his retirement in 1942. 





James Anderson 


Recent Retirements 


HUMBLE PIPE LINE COMPANY 


Date of Years of 


Name Location Retirement Service 
William M. Allin Talco Station July 8 24 
Wilbur C. Clough Cisco District August | 31 


Maggie O. Collins Pipe Line Accounting 


Houston Office July 28 30 
Roy A. Fonville, Sr. Cisco Div. Office — July 1 31 
Joe C. Johnagin Arp Station August 11 23 
William H. Lockard Tomball District June 25 28 


John E. Malek Viola Station August 14 28 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 


William C. Cooper London District July 16 29 
Leon L. Dupree, Sr. Houston Garage July 13 26 
John Farley Hardin District August | 32 
William J. Frazar Tompkins District July 9 35 
Thomas I. Hocut, Sr. | Conroe District June 20 28 
Lawrence O. Holloway Palestine District July 14 34 


Rollie A. Langham London District August 13 30 


Roy F. Lefevre London District August | 32 

William G. Moore London District July 30 31 

James B. Padon Eucutta, Miss. July 9 26 

John L. Sinclair Gladewater District July 23 32 
BAYTOWN REFINERY 

Alfred A. Bankston Plant Protection July 12 30 


Joe L. Cates, Sr. Compound Dept. August | 35 


Jessie C. Howell Compound Dept. = July 7 27 

Richard M. Levingston Maintenance July 22 30 
Coordination 

August W. Mattson Boilermaker Dept. August | 31 

Clyde D. Nelms Labor Department August | 32 

Jessie J. Sheffield Compound August 15 34 
Supervisor 

Grady “S” Simmons Pipefitter July 7 30 

Walter A. Smith, Sr. Distillation Dept. July 4 33 

Harry B. Snider Utilities August | 36 

Elmer J. Thibodaux Plant Protection July 29 * 

Louis T. L. Van Meldert Process June 24 33 
Coordination 

Joe D. Williams Pipefitter August 6 32 


HOUSTON OFFICE 


William E. Crossland 
Mary J. Leathers 


Controller’s Dept. July 15 25 
Sales Accounting July 28 26 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


John O. Adams Beaumont District July 27 28 


Deaths 

Employees: Richard E. Becton, 50, assistant district superin- 
tendent at Stratton, on July 27; John G. Browder, 48, research 
chemist at Baytown Refinery, on June 27; Henry E. Buchanan, 
54, intermediate internal auditor in the Controller’s Depart- 
ment in the Houston office, on June 10; Murry L. Busch, 53, 
operator at Baytown Refinery, on June 13; Robert S. Crow, 
Sr., 60, pumper at Wasson, on July 21; Lawrence Deckert, 55, 
stock gauger at Baytown, on June 24, 

Frank L. Evans, 53, gas plant operator at East Texas Gas 
Plants, on May 27; Wesley R. Hedrick, 56, chief operator at 
Baytown Refinery, on June 5; Ray M. McFarland, 57, helper 
at Baytown Refinery, on June 10; John M. Woodfin, 48, station 
foreman at New Quintana Station, on June 3; Benjamin F. 
Ragsdale, 48, senior accountant in Sales Accounting in the 
Houston Office, on May 31; Gilbert T. Swift, 50, engineer at 
Satsuma Station, on May 24. 

Ralph R. Weed, Jr., 43, assistant mechanical foreman at 
Tomball Connection, on July 28; Joe L. Welch, 49, connection 
foreman at Pierce Junction Connection, on July 11; George 
B. Wells, 54, district chief clerk at Wasson, on June 14. 


Annuttants 

Annuitants: James Anderson, 79, former vice president and 
treasurer of Humble, on July 29; John W. Barnes, 67, former 
lease pumper-gauger at Wink, on July 1, David Bock, 76, 
former janitor in Building Maintenance in the Houston 
Office, on June 20; George C. Hanna, 58, former senior scout 
in East Texas Division, on July 2; Pearl F. Hefner, 63, former 
separator pumper at Baytown Refinery, on July 11; Benjamin 
F. Kemp, 58, former mechanical supervisor at Hull District, on 
May 19; Lucien L. Laird, 58, former chief operator at Bay- 
town Refinery, on July 12; Ernest C. McMaster, 67, former 
pumper at Baytown Refinery, on May 30. 


Behind thas sssue 


@ Staff writers for THe HuMBLE 
Way are neither scientists nor engi- 
neers. Ordinarily this is not a handi- 
cap, but it can pose some problems 
when the writer is assigned a highly 
technical subject. Take, for example, 
the radiocarbon dating article on 
pages 1-4. To get the material for this 
story, staff writer Jay Rose had to 
interview several research scientists 
and read a formidable stack of scien- 
tific papers. At one stage of his inter- 
viewing the writer asked Milton Wil- 
liams of the Geochemical Research 
group: 

‘Just how sensitive are the instru- 
ments in Humble’s radiocarbon dat- 
ing laboratory?” 

Putting his answer into layman’s 
terms, Williams explained that the 
laboratory “can measure two parts of 
radiocarbon in a hundred million-mil- 
lion parts of ordinary carbon.” 

The writer’s pencil paused in mid- 
air and a bewildered look came into 
his eye. 

“How in the world do you write 
such a figure?”, he asked. 

Williams took the notebook and 
quickly jotted down: 

*“0.000000000002.” 

“We can measure one 
dredth of that,” he said. 


one-hun- 


® The mud-caked stump in the pic- 
ture below is not exactly a thing of 
beauty, but to the man standing be- 


side it, it is an object of exciting in- 
terest. He is Ed McFarlan, Jr., of 
Humble’s Geologic Research Division, 
and the cypress stump is the one de- 
scribed on page | in the article about 
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radiocarbon dating. Like all research 
scientists, Ed McFarlan has a tremen- 
dous bump of curiosity, especially 
about any hole in the ground that he 
might run across. A fresh excavation, 
such as the one pictured here, has the 
same strange fascination for him as 
a department store sale has for a 
housewife. He just can’t pass it by 
without at least looking in. And when, 
on occasion, he finds something as 
scientifically interesting as this 1200- 
year-old stump, his joy is comparable 
to that of the feminine shopper who 
discovers an $80 dress marked down 
to $39.98. 


® When artist E. M. Schiwetz and 
staff writer Frank T. Fields made the 
last of several trips to Louisiana work- 
ing on the oyster story (pages 11-18) 
Fields felt the urge to sample his sub- 
ject. Being a man with a large capacity 
for oysters on the half shell, he natur- 
ally greeted with a broad grin the 
kindly invitation of a friendly oyster 
grower to help himself to a basket full 
of fresh oysters. 

He recognized that his ability to 
fork up a luscious bivalve was better 
developed than was his talent for 
opening the stubborn shells. Neverthe- 
less he set to the task with determina- 
tion. While Schiwetz made sketches 
and took pictures as guides for the 
fine paintings and sketches in this 
story, Fields laboriously managed to 
satisfy his appetite for oysters. 


® Think hard, now! Do you have 
a copy of Humble’s 1926 Texas road 
map tucked away somewhere? 

If you do, and could be persuaded 
to part with it, you would gladden the 
heart of Walter E. Hill, soon-to-retire 
supervisor of Humble’s Touring Serv- 
ice. The activities of the Touring 
Service were described in the preced- 
ing issue. 

Humble began issuing road maps 
of Texas in 1925. Since that time, the 
“Colonel,” as Hill’s friends call him, 
has carefully saved a copy of each 
year’s map. All but 1926, that is. 
Somehow, that one eluded him. 

If you can help, write Walter E. 
Hill at Humble Touring Service, Box 
2180, Houston, Texas. 
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from Humble photo files. 


Amid rugged rocks and sparse pinon brush of northwestern New Mexico, 
a towering steel drilling derrick marks location of a Humble wildcat. 
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